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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Drift of Romanticism. Shelburne Essays. Eighth Series. By 
Paul Elmer More. Boston and New York : Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mr. More speaks in one of his essays of the discouragement 
that a critic feels when confronted by the long row of volumes 
that contain the critical essays of Sainte-Beuve. There is some- 
thing of the same feeling when a busy teacher or the specialist 
is brought face to face with the eighth series of Mr. More's Shel- 
burne Essays — volumes that have been appearing with dis- 
concerting regularity for the past several years. The range of 
subjects treated, the vast knowledge of ancient and modern 
literature, the remarkable insight into philosophical and even 
theological questions, and above all, such a mass of penetrating, 
balanced, and withal wise criticism, may well strike the specialist 
or the general reader with something akin to despair. 

And yet this personal feeling passes away in the glow of 
satisfaction that we have in America a critic who is publishing 
in our magazines and, for the most part, in the New York 
Evening Post and the Nation criticism that may well take its 
rank with the best continental criticism of the present age, and 
does not suffer by comparison with that of former days. We 
have in all these volumes "that looking before and after, that 
linking of literary movements with the great currents of human 
activity, which has become a part of criticism along with the 
growth of the historical method." We have, too, that unfailing 
judgment — due largely to the author's first-hand knowledge of 
classical literature — which Professor Babbitt in his remarkable 
volume, Masters of Modern French Criticism, has pointed out as 
the supreme need of contemporary criticism. We have also, 
though not to such a marked degree in the latest volume, much 
of that sympathetic appreciation which causes " unusual quicken- 
ing of the blood" and which conveys to others some small part 
of the author's own experience in the discovery of the best there 
is in literature. 

The Drift of Romanticism, is a series of studies of William 
Beckford, Cardinal Newman, Walter Pater, Fiona Macleod 
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(William Sharp), Nietzsche, and Huxley — all of these writers 
viewed in relation to the development of the Romantic Move- 
ment throughout the nineteenth century. They present different 
aspects of that "expansive conceit of the emotions which goes 
with the illusion of beholding the infinite within the stream of 
nature itself instead of apart from the stream." Perhaps the 
best summary of the qualities of Romanticism as found in these 
writers is in the author's sentence: "The historic Romanticism 
of the nineteenth century, when it strikes its central note, 
whether it be the morbid egoism of a Beckford, or the religious 
defalcation of a Newman, or the sestheticism of a Pater, or the 
dregs of naturalistic pantheism seen in a Fiona Macleod, or the 
impudent revolt from humanitarian sympathy of a Nietzsche — 
this Romanticism is in its essence a denial of classical dualism, 
and an illusory substitution of the mere limitless expansion of 
our impulsive nature for that true infinite within the heart of 
man, which is not of nature, and whose voice is heard as the 
inner check, restraining, centralizing, and forming." Mr. More 
is very acute in his conclusion that evolution as interpreted by 
Huxley and pragmatism as set forth by William James and 
Bergson are essentially the result of the same romantic spirit. 
If in the more subjective writers we find the expansion of the 
individual without regard to the inner check or the will to re- 
frain, we have in evolution and in the theories of life and of 
education that have grown out of it the "expansive forces of the 
physical world without any rational and selective guidance or 
imposition of moral restraint or conscious insight." After 
drawing a sharp distinction between the three kinds of science — 
positive, hypothetical, and philosophical — the author calls at- 
tention to "a body of testimony, accumulated through thou- 
sands of years, to the effect that a whole world of inner life lies 
outside of that block-universe of mechanical determinism." 
From this standpoint Romanticism and evolutionary philosophy 
are both phases of naturalism, which "in place of the higher 
intuition which is above reason, would commit mankind to the 
lower intuition, which is beneath reason." 

While the volume may be reduced to this general point of 
view, Mr. More is too good a critic to miss the effect of concrete 
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types, which are interesting aside from any generalizations. 
Perhaps the most striking studies are those of Pater and New- 
man. It may be questioned if, with all that has been written on 
these two writers, there has been a more searching analysis of 
their strong and weak points. While the criticism of each 
writer will not please enthusiastic admirers, yet one cannot 
escape the conviction that here we have estimates that are all 
but final. Very clearly is set forth the idea that to Pater history 
was only "an extension of his own ego": for his interpretations 
of Plato, of early Christianity, and of the Renaissance are 
altogether inadequate — "a betrayal of critical trust" and "a 
complete perversion of history." Pater was a typical dilettante 
to whom the vital and virile aspects of life are a closed book ; 
his philosophy leads inevitably to weariness and satiety and 
impotence — in a word, to Oscar Wilde. Newman, on the other 
hand, while possessing the finest religious nature of his age, 
failed his country at her hour of greatest need. "There was 
something in his conversion of failure in duty, a betrayal of 
the will." He was therefore not one of the great mystics like 
Plato or Pascal, nor was he a great skeptic like Sainte-Beuve, 
but rather a lost leader. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. More considers all these writers 
from the high standpoint of the great writers of all ages. It 
may be objected that he might have found better representatives 
of the Romantic movement than these, but the answer to such 
criticism may be found in chapters of the author's other volumes 
in which he has passed in review all the leading figures, European 
as well as English and American, of the nineteenth century. 
The truth is that he has considered these writers not only in 
relation to the highest standard of literature but also in relation 
to the best philosophic thought of the ages. With a spiritual 
life nourished by the reading of Hindu philosophy, Plato, Dante, 
and others, he has been for a long time a very deep thinker and 
at the same time a penetrating observer of life. 

At the end of this present volume he gives in the form of 
ninety "definitions of dualism" a sort of summary of the 
philosophy of life which he has come to hold. In as short a 
review as this must be, it is clearly impossible even to suggest 
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the wisdom and the clear, forcible, and at times beautiful, ex- 
pression of his ideas, ranging from the simplest aspects of life 
to the profoundest interpretations of God and the universe. He 
confesses his inability to resolve all the complex aspects of the 
life of man and the universe into any monistic explanation. He 
falls back, therefore, upon dualism — the everlasting conflict 
between the will to act and the will to refrain, the self-moving, 
incessant flux and the restraint upon the flux exercised by a 
force contrary to it — as the only rational philosophy of life. It 
may be doubted if there has been in any recent book a more 
significant and suggestive presentation of an ultimate philos- 
ophy. Edwin Mims. 



The Psychology of Industrial Efficiency. By Hugo Munsterberg. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 309 pages. $1.50. 

In early centuries the interest of scholars was centered upon 
man and his mental products. With scientific discoveries and 
inventions of revolutionary effects the interest shifted to the 
machine. The world seemed to be run by machinery, and the 
man was in a large measure lost sight of. Just now, however, a 
new humanism has appeared, so different from the old that it is 
not called by the same name. In fact the content and the 
motive are entirely different. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to this movement is 
Professor Munsterberg's new book on Psychology and Industrial 
Efficiency. This book opens up a new and rich field, and at the 
same time presents a method of investigation which can be 
taken up by others and carried on with reasonable hopes of 
success. 

After an introduction, in which the problems and the methods 
of study are stated, the author takes up in the three parts of the 
book three subjects of investigation : the man for the work, the 
work for the man, and the economic effect. The fitness of a 
man for his work depends upon mental qualities. These 
qualities may be studied by methods known to psychology. 
They have been studied, but not with reference to the require- 
ments of a given sort of work. In order to apply psychology 



